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White Weed, or Oxeye Daisy. 

We see that some of our brethren are calling at- 
tention, thus early in the season, to this troublesome 
weed, and we would also join them, heart and hand 
in the clamor. In some towns it has got a rank 
hold, to the exclusion of much better vegetables, for 
wherever it gets settled, it will in time kill out all 
other grass. It is true, that if mown while in blos- 
som, it makes pretty good hay, but althongh it gives 
a great show, and monopolizes the whole ground 
to itself, the actual burden per acre is very light in- 
deed. But how shall it be exterminated is the 
question? Indeed where it has once taken root in 
any considerable degree, it cannot be extermi- 
nated by individual exertion alone. There must be 
a union of forces, and all must move forward at 
once, for it is of little use for one man to exert him- 
self and subdue it on his own land, when his 
next neighbor suffers it to go to seed, and that 
seed to float on the winds in every direction around 
him, thereby undoing by sloth or negligence what 
has cost his neighbor much care and lobor to ac- 
complish. Associations should be found,—real 
* whole Hog” anti-white weed Societies should be 
formed, say in every section or school district for 
the purpose of destroying where it is already seed- 
ed, and keeping it out where it has not as yet got 
rooted, Mowing all that is in blossom, if it does 
not destroy the present crop, will prevent an im- 





mense growth for the future, and by continued 
mowing and grubbing up, the evil may in time, be 
wholly eradicated. We look upon itas a pernicious 


trouble to the farmer, for it actually robs bim of 


much valuable fodder, and reduces the value of his 
land. Much may be done by preventing an increase 
in future, and every precaution ought to be taken 
to keep it out of those disticts where it has never 
made its appearance. The manure made by cattle 
fed upon hay which contains it in a ripened state, 
should be suffered to lie over one season and fer- 
mented, and stirred often so that the seeds shall ei- 
ther be made to vegetate and destroyed as soon as 
they grow, or rendered inert by the fermentation. 
In our estimation too much judgment, exertion and 
energy cannot be called to bear upon this unprofit- 
able and perplexing plant. Itis time to begin some 
system of offensive as well as defensive operations 
upon so strong an enemy. 


Hardiness ofsome trees & plants. 
It is well known that the winter just past, has 
been one of uncommon severity, and has done great 





damage to many kinds of trees in different parts of 
the United States. It has been thouglit by some, 
| that any plant or tree which withstood the severity 
of such weather, as we had some of the time last 
| January, when the thermometer was down in some 
‘places to 38 deg. below zero, and in other’s the 
'mercury was actually frozen, might be safely con- 
sidered as a hardy plant, and capable of being trust- 
ed through a “ Down East” winter without protec- 
tion. It may therefore be gratifying to some to 
learn the result of a few experiments on this subject 

With us however, the effects of winter were 
, somewhat different from what we expected. Some 
‘trees, as the apple, pear and plumb, always consid- 
‘ered perfectly hardy were killed, while others, tho’t 
to be more tender, have come out uninjured. 











Waite Mcrserriss.—Our white mulberries, 
some of which were set out last spring, and some 
the spring before, varying from two to four years 
old, have been killed more than we have ever 
known this kind of tree to be by any winter. The 
| trees are upon a thin gravelly loam, and were not 
| protected in any way whatever. 


Curnese Muuserries.—In order to test the har- 


them. They were one year old, from layers, and 
about two feet high. We set them in a cold clay- 
ey loam,{where we knew the frost would heave very 
much,and without manure. They grew but little last 
summer. In the fall we wound some matting a- 
round one ofthem. One of them being broken 
| down accidentally, we threw some dirt over it, the 
others we left as they were, to live or die. ‘The re- 
sult is the following. One of them we gave away 
to a friend quite early in the spring without know- 
ing whether it was dead or alive, and have not 
| heard whether it is living or not, ‘T'wo of the oth- 
ers were thrown almost entirely out of the ground, 
lof course the upper roots were frozen, but the low- 
_er roots are alive yet, and may or may not come. 
| Another one is starting about four inches above the 
| ground, the one covered by a mat is killed down to 
the ground, and the one that was broken and cover- 
'ed by earth is putting out leaves from the eyes next 
to the earth that is over them, and which has not 
been removed, We think on the whole, from this 
experiment, they are as hardy and have done as 
well as the white mulberry would have done in the 
same circumstances, 
A dandolo (Italian) mulberry, without protection, 
one year old, was killed down to the ground and 
has not yet started, 





Osace Ornance.—A small Osage Orange about 
eight inches high, set out last spring, and not pro- 
tected, has lived well, being killed only at the tips. 


BUrFALOE BERRY-TREE,(Shepardia,) Also set out 
last Spring, has weathered the winter without pro- 
tection, being alive and flourisning. 

The Japan Sophora, Siberian Spicea, and the 
Snow-berry have also escaped, unprotected, and 
are now flourishing. Also different kinds of peon- 
ies. Some slips of the weeping willow which were 
put down last spring, and not covered at all during 
the winter, are alive, while some trees eight or ten 





diness of this species, we set out, last spring, six of 


| 


feet high, of the same kind are entirely killed. 

An Ailanthus, or Chinese Tillau tree, in rather a 
warm situation, is also alive. 

We should like to hear from others in this State, 
who may have trees, shrubs, or plants not indigen- 
ous to our climate, and who left them unprotected 
during the last winter; especially those who have 
the Chinese Mulberry. There are those who have 
had it two winters certainly, if not more, and it is 
important to know how it will flourish among us. 
There are many other trees and shrubs which may 
without doubt be introduced among us, and add to 
the comfort and pleasure of our citizens, which are 
now thought to be too tender for our climate. In- 
formaticn upon such subjects is much needed, and 
would be of service if communicated to the public, 


Monthilies. 


Hotticuttourat Reeister for June, has an el- 
|egant colored engraving of a new variety of Camel- 
lia Japonica. It has much exceilent matter on va- 
rious subjects. The table of contents being as fol- 
lows.—Camellia Japonica, with directions for eulti- 
vating—On party spirit in Horticulture—use of the 
_ knife in Horticulture—On the vegetable production 
of India Rubber and its application to manufaet- 
| ures Foreign publications—Forcing the Peach— 
Horticultural and scientific notices—Horticultural 
Architecture—-Floras Time Keeper-—-Salisburia 
Adiautifolia—Hints to Amatuer Gardeners~- Work 
in the Flower Garden for June—Culture of Milk 
Weed—Miscellaneous Articles—Gardener’s work 
for June. 











Portianp Macazine.—As usual, this work is 
filled with interesting matter. “My Day of tribu- 
lation” is well told, so near to the life, we guess ’tis 
true. 

Among other communications are two from) our 
friend “ B.” As we have before said, he possesses 
poetry, and genius, and all that, and we hope he 
will so rein his Pegasus” that he may have a pros- 
| perous and pleasant journey through life with him, 
but he is a restive colt and may cause his owner 
trouble yet. 








For the Maine Furmer. 
Climate of Maire. 


Mr. Hoimes :—It may seem almost presumption 
in an individual situated as I am to write on this 
subject. Unused as I am to studice and investigy- 
tions of this kind, and without the means of refering 
to those authors who have written on those brane)h- 
es of natural Philosophy which relate in a particu- 
lar manner to the changes of temperature in the 
weather. I write, as Lorrain says, “in the back 
woods,” and with a library resembling a beggar’s 
wardrobe ; my chief dependence for facts must be 
on memory and dgily observation. Yet here we 
may study nature as well as any where, and per- 
haps we may be quite as likely to come toa correct 
result, as in the schools of the learned. I have no 
favorite theory to establish ; my object is to estab- 
lish simple truth. 

The Rev. Mr. Thurston in his address delivered 
before the K. C. A. Society in Sept. last, has this 
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sentiment, “ We are so situated also in relation to | Now I should think whatever influence the great | Thirdly, Sudden showers in the hot weather of 
the.great Lakes, that we are not so'lialile to drought | Lakes might have on the climate it would be the | summer, and most generally attended by thunder 
as most other parts of the country. In the South- | most conspicuous in their vicinity, and as those are , and sometimes sudden gusts of wind. These, how- 
ern parts of Massachusetts and Virginia, it is not | supposed to be the principal cause affecting the cli- | ever the wind may blow at the surface of the earth 
unfrequent that vegetation suffers severely for want | mate of our northern world, that this cause would | almost always take a direction approximating to . 
of rain. On us the showers of heaven descend in | diminish in its effects as we receded from it. I) southeast course. I have noticed this in every part 
such rapid succession, that though our springs and | said principal cause affecting our climate. If this is | of the United States in which I have been, where | 
wells become low, our crepe are very seldom in- |} not the idea intended to be conveyed i wish to be | had any opportunity for observation. In these jit jx 
jured, for the lack of rain.” Without attempting corrected. Large bodies of water I should think | seldom the vapors become dense enough to be yis- 
to controvert the Rev. Gentleman in his position so | would rather have a tendency to equalize the tem- | ible near the surface of the earth; nor until they 
far as it relates to our relative advantage in points | perature of the atmosphere, and though there would , Nest some considerable distance from it, when 
of moisture of climate, I must say, | am unable to almost always be a difference in this temperature | saddenly coming in contact with the cold air, they 
understand why our relative situation in regard to | between the air on the surface of these vast Lakes | as suddenly condense and form dark clouds from 
the great Lakes, should even be a remote cause of and the air of the surrounding country, yet the | Which the rain sometimes descends in torrents. It 
change in either case, on the water of the Lakes, or | is to this class of storms the Rev. Author seems par- 





this. ‘The whole process of nature in raising wa- 
ter in astate of vapor from the surface of the earth, | on the land would be more likely tobe gradual, es- | ticularly to allude; and to the greater frequency 
and condensing this vapor until it forms rain and | pecially if the surface of the country was generally | °f which we are indebted for that moistness of eli- 
falls, is-such that it does not necessarily require a level. But this difference of temperature would be ‘mate so friendly to vegetation in this State. There 
great extent of space for its accomplishment. It variable, sometimes warmer on the land, end some- | are, at least, two reasons which induce me te be- 
depends wholly on the different temperature of dif- | times on the lakes, so that as far as these causes op- lieve that the most active cnuse of these sudden 
ferent parts of the atmosphere; and a sufficient | erate, it would simply produce a reaction froin one | storms is to be sought for at no great distance. 
difference for this purpose, may and does exist, | to the other, and produce no distant effect. he first is the fhet that by far the greatest part ot 
within very cireumscribed limits. Ia proof of this Lam conscious, however, that much has been as. | these take place after the sun passess the meridian 
I will state a fact which took place within my own | cribed to the great Lakes in reference to effect, as at noon and before stuusct, and though this is not al- 
observation. A few years sine e, while on the pas- being produced by them on our elimate. The se- ways the case, it is so often that I think it affords 

New York, we had evident | | verity of our winters I think is one. That the cli- | decisive evidence that some powerful causes oper- 


sage from Savannah to | 
proofs of being in the Gulf Stream. I think we. | mate is much wilder to the west of the Alleghany | ate more frequently than at other times. One fact 


were in the stream about three days; at any rate | mountains admits of no dispute. And some have must be evident that the variation in the tempera- 
we made about two degrees of North latitude dur- | infered, as northwest winds which genera!ly biow ture of different parts of the atmosphere near the 
here in the winter, they derive their intense coldness | earth’s surface must be then undergoing a rapid 
| from the great Lakes over which they blow. But, change; the rays of the san will then strike more 
from the northeast. The third day sometime in ‘to me it appears totaily unnecessary to look one, | askance in some valleys, and at nearera right angle 
the forenoon, the gale abated, though the weather | two or three thousand miles for a cause when a sut- in others. This will produce a motion in the air, 


was still thick, the Captain fearing we should get | ficient one may be found within one thousandth | tending to an equilibrium of temperature between 
No one I suppose, who is | these different portions of the atmosphere ; and this 





ing the time, being carried Northeasterly by the cur- 
rent, as we lay too with the wind blowing a gale 


carried too far to the eastward, ordered some sail | “part of that distance. 
hoisted, and we stood to the northwestto get out of | even indifferently acqaainted with natural Philoso- motion will be followed by a corresponding motion 
the Gulf stream. Perhaps we might sail an hour on | phy, but knows that the atmosphere at no great | in the strata of air above, resting on this strata of 
this course, when, lo! as if passing out ofa thick | distance over our heads is cold enough to freeze ‘air underneath, and bring the escaping vapor in rap- 
cloud, we came all at once into pleasant sunshine, | water, even in the hottest summer’s day. Now it is | id contact with portions of cold air which produce 

the sea grew smooth, and in a few minutes the reefs | eV ident if this cold air should be suddenly brought | ’ sudden and frequentiy violent rain and hail. Ano- 
were all shaken out of our sails, and we were all | in contact with the earth, evew in the summer, it | ‘ther reason which induces me to think the causes 

pleased to escape the tempest. Indeed you might | wot uld instantly spread desolation over the fice of ‘of these sudden storms must be sought for near 
see the margin of the stream as distinctly marked | But it has been so ordered by infinite Wisdom, | home, is this; in our hilly country, I have many 
by the lowering vapor, as you would the boundaries ll although when air is'raritied by heat near the | times seen in hot weather, and sometimes when 
of a forest by the towering trees; and this appar-_ surface of the earth, and being then lighter, tends to | scarce a cloud could be seen, small strips of vapor 


Perhaps many , rise up so as to produce an equilibrium, it does not | spinning up with rapid motion the sides of our 


ently, for several miles i extent. 

readers of the Farmer may not understand the rea- rise directly upwards, but takes a direction nearly | mountains, and then perhaps becoming, at least for 
son of this, I will try to explain it. The Gulfstream | horizontally ; and so of the cold air above, else if it | @ time, invisible ; at other times apparently resting 
was otherwise, our earth would instantly be envel- | on the tops of the mountains, yet in almost all cases, 


is a vast body of water which passes out of the | 
Gulf of Mexico between the island of Cuba and oped in everlasting winter. But that currents of | however, when they continued to ascend above the 


‘bet ‘ | , ; ‘e . — 
Florida, and runs a northeasterly direction at a dis- | cold air sometimes approach the earth, and we dis- | Mountains; rain followed soon after. I have seen 
| cover their effects in violent hail storms or untime- | Some striking stances of this. Once in particular 


tance from the coast of the United States, the cur- | 
until its force is|ly frosts is very evident; nor do I think we have | being in a neighboring town in the month of Au- 

| e 7 . . - 
| the least reason to suspect the great Lakes or any | gust, looking towards a mountain which lay 4 or 5 


ause a thousand miles distant, as having any | miles to the North and West, I saw one of these 


rent growing wider and weaker 
exhausted in the vast waters of the Atiantic Ocean. | 
This current coming from warmer regions, the wa- ‘other e 
ter jis warmer than the water of the Ocean through | efficient agency in producing these. | strips of vapor in rapid motion climbing the moun- 
which it runs. This warmth of the water in the | In order to illustrate my views more particularly | tain which soon became invisible. Scarce a cloud 
stream and the difference between this and the a- | on this subject, I will attempt a classification of our ; was to be seen at this time or for perhaps an hour 


bove and the surrounding ocean, produces the re- ‘rain storms, which though all produced by the Op- | after. It then began to thicken above the mout- 


sults of which we have been speaking. ‘These ef- | eration of the same general laws of nature, yet these | tain and in about two hours we had a smart show- 
fects are the most remarkable on the coast of North | | laws are so modified by contingent circumstances ler. I might mention another fact which seems to 
Carolina off C. Hatteras, which is so much noted “as to produce different results, First, Our north- | me to prove the same point. That is, the limited 
| easters as they may be called. hese, especially, extent of many ofthese storms. As it was said in 
on our seacoast, are more lengthy ; sometimes con- old times it rained on one City and not upon anoth- 
Secondly, Our “sea turns,” ) er, So we frequently find these storms very limited 


for sudden squalls of wind, rain and thunder. But 
here we may suppose, as the coast of North Caro- | 
liana is so near and as the rays of the sun falling on | tinuing several days. 
the sandy plain would produce another variation of | as they are sometimes called. These, as the term in extent. 
temperature, we find two powerful causes operat- | indicates, are attended by winds blowing intowards| One fact I have mentioned may seem to be at 
ing Within a narrow space, and we find results cor- | | ‘the land from the sea; say from southeast to south- | variance with the conclusions I have drawn, which 
responding to such powerful causes. Many a sai- | west. ‘These classes of storms are both generally | is this, the direction of these storms from the north- 
| 
| 





lor can tell a tale of'distress which would force the | attended with such a state of the atmospheric air) west to the southeast; indicating a prevailing cur- 
unbidden tear from sorrow’s eye, and many a wid- | near the surface of the earth, as to condense the va- | rent in the higher regions of the air in that direction. 
ow and many an orphan can well remember that | pors, and render them visible in the form of scud or | I acknowledge at first sight it does; but I shall not 
the fatal disasters which blasted their ardent hopes | fog clouds, but ifthe air is moderately cold, they | have room in this number to examine this subject, 


and wishes, took place on the coast of the Caroli- | rise higher in the air, until they condense more and | but must defer ittosome future time. J. H. J. 
pas, j fall i in fine drops and sometimes in. violent rains. | Peru, April 7th, 1835.. 
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For the Maine Farmer. | flection upon the climate, would conduct with more 


2 - =. . i han the great body of farmers who are 
6 ood Stock and Grae Propriety ¢ gre y 
‘Maine is a § ‘brought up here, ‘The above remarks apply solely 


zing Country, but we never can raise our own ‘to Maine.—Other parts of the Union may, and no 
ee | doubt do, conduct better. SENEX. 
Mr. Houmes :—The above error, I believe is do- | 
ing and has done as much damage to our farmers? | 
as ever spirituous liquors—that bane of mankind. 
That Maine ought to raise a considerable portion 
of the best stock, and especially black Cattle, I do 
not deny; but that we ought te raise any cattle to 


The Benefit of Exercise, 


| IN REFERENCE TO MEDICINE, IN CHRONIC DISEASES} 
ILLUSTRATED BY AN ALLEGORY. 
| 


In the island of Ceylon, in the Indian Ocean, a 


| aside his gloomy systems of philosophy, and sent 

for a dancing master. “The studious man shut up 
| his folios, and sought amusements from the sports 
} of children. The leper threw away his mercurial 
| ills, and swam every day in the neighboring river. 
The consumptive man threw his balsam out of his 
' window, and took a voyage to a distant country. 
After some months they all returned to the place 
! they were wont to assemble in. Joy appeared in 
‘each of their countenances. One had renewed his 
| youth—another had recovered the use of his limbs 
/—a third, who had been half bent for many years, 
/now walked upright—a fourth began to sing some 


{47 


sell before they come to maturity, I do absolutely 


number of invalids were assembled together, who | jovial song, without being asked—a fifth could talk 
| were afflicted with most of the chronic diseases, to | for hours together, without being interrupted with 


deny. I also deny the policy or profit of stocking | which the human body is subject. In the midst of 








Sf pee 


so hard with Horses or Horned Cattle as we do. 

Sheep are an exception. In the hands of a good 

Shepherd they do not eat hay more than two thirds 
as long as horned Cattle or Horses, therefore, they 
do not cost the Farmer so much labor in getting 
hay. They are also capable of very great improve- 
ment, not only in their shape, but in the quality 
and quantity of wool. I wish to be understood. I 
enter my solemn protest against overstocking as 
we do with Horses and Black cattle. Where is the 
young animal of either of the above kinds, which 
at the price hay has been this spring, has not eat 
more than his value ? 

That we are a country for tillage and not for 
tock raising to such an extent, will appear from the 
»llowing considerations. 

First. There is no very great deficiency of tillage 
lod in our State. Deduct the proper quantity of 
Wod land, and have it left where it ought to be; 
thy deduct sheep and other pasture land, and the 
resiue would be land that would produce corn, 
whet, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, &c., to any rea- 
sonWJe amount. 

Seond. We are invited to tillage by the good- 
ness Oour crops. Wheat was raised, in most in- 
stance8in the county of Kennebec (saying nothing 
of the Ue of the land) for between thirty and forty 
cents pe)sshel, during the last year. When its 
culture shj| be better understood, it will be raised 
for a less $m. Indian corn, on proper land and 
highly matred, ean be, and is raised here in most 


seasons tO -ood advantage. The land however, | 


needs to be ry rich, and we can never raise it in 
very great q\\ntities to great advantage. 

Barley, atteeorn or potatoes, where it is too rich 
tor wheat, has\een, and may be raised to good ad- 


tantage. Oats,nd Oats and Peas are raised here | 


better than in ay other country south of us. Po- 
tatoes, noar Our}ivers and navigable waters, are 
nearly forty dolla: profit per acre, and the demand 
lor them: is increajng, but the two most profitable 
items on farms sitted at a distance from navigable 
waters, are fine wot and wheat. Is it possible, that 
n country where Wy food must be given to stock 


nearly half of the yur, can be a place to raise large 


numbers of ordinar¥stock for exportation, profita- | 


lv? Look at the lke wi 
bly? Look at the lgt winter, and cast up the ex- 


penses of stock feeditv, and consider if we do not 
, ! 


need to make one git effort to shift our whole 


habits in the managenent of our farins, before we 
can expect a profitabldstate of farming. Try your 
arithmetic now if vou ke er did before. Give up 
the grazing and stock ra\ing business to such an 
extent. Inerease your tihge to its utmost extent, 
.~ rt row 43 ° P ~ > 
N.xport wool, flour, oats, \otatoes, &e., but stock 
must not be raised for portation when it cost 
double what it will bringin the market. As I 
before observed, it is not pesible that in our eli- 
mate where we must foddel'so lone 

’ o=? 
it profitable ; and I verily béjeye 


we can make 
that a man com- 
; ; , ; 

ing from the Moon this dayyo this earth, to com- 


pose one of its inhabitants, afpr one moments re- 


them sat several venerable figures, who amused 
them with encomiums upon some medicines, 
which they assured them would afford infallible re- 
lief in all cases, One boasted of an elixir—another 
of a powder, brought from America—a third, of a 
medicine, invented and prepared in Germany—all 
}of which, they said, were certain antidetes to the 
gout—a fourth, cried up a nostrum for the vapours 
—a fifth, drops for the gravel—a sixth, a balsam, 
prepared from honey, as a sovereign remedy for a 
consumption—a seventh, a pill for cutaneous erup- 
tions—while an eighth cried down the whole, and 
| extolled a mineral water, which lay a few miles 
, from the place where they were assembled.—The 
| credulous multitude partook eagerly of these med- 
icines, but without any relief of their respective 
complaints. Several of those who made use of the 
| antidotes to the gout, were hurried suddenly out of 
|the world. Some said, their medicines were adul- 
| terated—others, that the doctors had mistaken their 
disorders—while most of them agreed they were 
much worse than ever. While they were all, with 
one accord, giving vent, in this manner, to the trans- 
ports of disappointment and vexation, a clap of thun- 
| der was heard over their heads. Upon looking up 
a light was seen in the sky. 
{ In the midst of this appeared the figure of some- 
thing more than human—she was tall and comely 
—her skin was as fair as the driven snow—a rosy 
| hue tinged her cheeks—her hair hung loose upon 
her shoulders—her flowing robes disclosed a shape 
which would have cast a shade upon the statue of 
Venus de Medici. In her right hand she held a 
bough of an evergreen—in her left hand she held a 





stood erect upon the earth—she fixed her eyes, 
which sparkled with life, upon the deluded and af- 


indignation in her countenance—she stretched forth 
her right arm, and with a voice, which was sweeter 


*than melody itself, she addressed them in the follow- | 


ing language: “ Ye children of men, listen for a 
' while to the voice of instruction. You seek health 
where itis not to be found. The boasted specifics 
/you have been using have no virtues. Even the 


disorders they attempt to cure. My name is Hygi- 


ea. I preside over the health of mankind.—Discard | 
all your medicines, and seek relief from temperance | 


and exercise alone. Every thing, you see, is active 
around you. All the brute animals in nature are 
active in their instinctive pursuits. Inanimate nat- 
ure is active too—air—fire—and water are always 
in motion. Unless this were the ease, they would 
soon be unfit for the purposes, for which they were 
designed, in the economy of nature. Shun sloth— 
this unhinges all the springs of life. Fly from your 
diseases—they will not—they cannot pursue you.” 
—Ilere she ended—she dropped the parchment up- 
on the earth—a cloud recieved her; and she imme- 
diately ascended, and disappeared from their sight 
| —a silence ensued, more expressive of approbation, 
than the loudest peals of applause. 

One of them approached, with reverence, to the 
spot where she had stood—took up the scroll, and 
read the contents of it to his companions. It con- 
tained directions to each of them, what they should 
do to restore their health. ‘They all prepared them- 
selves to obey the adyice of the heavenly vision. 
The gouty man broke his vial of elixir, threw bis 
powders into the fire, and walked four or five miles 
every day before breakfast. ‘The man afilicted 
with the gravel, threw aside his drops, and began 
to work in his garden, or to play two or three hours 


every day at bowls. The hypochondriac and hys- | 


| teric patients discharged their boxes of assafcetida, 


and took a journey on horseback to distant and op- | 


posite ends of the island. The melancholic threw 


° . } 
scroll of parchment. She descended slowly, and | 


flicted company—there was a mixture of pity and | 


a cough—in a word, they all now enjoyed @ com- 
plete recovery of their health. They joined i of- 
fering sacrifices to Hygiea. ‘Temples were erected 
}to her memory; and she continues to this day te be 
| worshipped by all the inhabitants of that island, 





| 
From the Genesee Farmer. 
| Improved Horse Rake. 
Mr. Tucker :—I have used a horse rake for a 
/ number of years, which I consider quite an improve- 
/ment upon the one described in the 16th number 
of the Genesee Farmer. ‘The improvement con- 
/ sists principally in drawing the rake by two shafis 
fastened to the rake head by hinges. 
| The one I use is made in the following manner : 
The rake, head, teeth, &c. as you describe; the 
shafts are six feet long, two and a half inches wide, 
one inch thick, crooked much like an inverted 
sleigh runner; placed about five feet apart, equi- 
distant from the centre of the head ; united togeth- 
er by two slats as in the plate, fastened to the beard 
of the rake by hooks and eyes, inserted from the 
back side or opposite the teeth. A cross bar con- 
nects the handles, which is much handier than sep- 
‘arate handles. The advantages of these shafts over 
ropes fastened to the end of the rake are, that the 
/rake can be varied to the ground, and if the teet} 
‘eatch, the rake head rises until the handles strike 
the slat. The teeth then stand perpendicular to the 
ground, and keep the hay along. In unloading, I 
bend forward the handles by having the right hand 
hold of the centre of the cross bar, and seizing the 
head of the rake with the left hand, raise it over the 
winrow—than drop the rake ; the right hand hold- 
ing the cross bar, brings the teeth to a proper slant. 
| Any ground that can be mowed can be raked with 
'a horse rake ; and an expert hand, with a steady 
horse, will rake as fast as six men with hand rakes. 
It may be objected that it will not rake clean, The 
way I manage is to cross rake instead of raking al- 
ter the cart. 
It is said to be a very expeditious way of gather- 

ing peas—pulling them and gathering int» winrows 
ready for carting. 


Yours, &e. M. A. 


persons who gave them labor under many of the | 


From the New York Farmer. 

’ . = ne ie ’ ’ 
To keep Ticks from the Flock. 
Generally speaking, sheep, and in particular nm 

sing ewes, are more or less inflicted with tic! 

[immediately after shearing, these ticks leave t 
old sheep and go to the lambs, where they find more 
ample covering and security to propagate their like. 

If at this time they are destroyed, we shall not | 


VW 
much more troubled with thein. If not, we shail 


lose something in the growth of the lanibs, and it 
will require considerable extra keep and attention 
to carry them safely through the first winter. One 
) preventive of an evil, in my opinion, is better than 
ten remedies. 
Take any convenient vessel, say a half hogshead, 
| set it firm upon a floor, let a wid board be so plac- 
ed as to make a kind of platform—one edge over 
the inside of the tub, to catch the droppings. Full 
this vessel full of tobacco water, not too strong: 10 
ibs. of refuse tobacco ts ficient for an hundred 
lambs, or about a pound to six gallons of water. In 
five or six days after the sheep are sheared, ta! 
the lambs one by one, dip them in the tub, lay then 
a moment on the platform to drain, at the sap 
time be very careful not to let any of the liquor ap- 


proach their eyes, ears, nose or mouth, the th 
will be compl ti ly killed, and the flock will not he 
likely to be further troubled, Farmer ©. 


COWS. If their teats are sore before milking, 
|rub them with molasses, 
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Queries and Answers, 
in relation to Sheep Husbandry. 

‘The five queries which are quoted below, came 
from an anonymous correspondent. They were 
forwarded to a gentleman pre-eminently distin- 
guished as one of the best judges of stock, and 
withal an extensive breeder, who has promptly 
and very obligingly furnished us with the sub- 
joined answers. , 

1. “ Of what breed or stock had a beginner better 
compose his flock, his object being the growing of fine 
wool ?” Pure Merino, crossed with high bred South 
Downs. 

2. « What are the prices at which the Saxony, South 
Down, Cotswold, Leicester, Bakewell, or Merino ewes, | 
can be purchased respectively, after shearing ?” From | 
a good flock, you cannot select ewes, or it would not 
long remain a good flock ; lambs or yearlings may 
be selected perliaps—price very various—depend- 
ing on purity of blood, and individual excellence. 

3. * What breed produces wool of the greatest val- 
ue?” Saxony per pound—Merino per fleece. “ /Ind 
what breed yields the heaviest fleeces?” ‘The great 
Lincoln, or Romney Marsh sheep. 

4. “ What breed is most hardy and best adapted to | 
our climate?” South Downs, certainly. 

5. “ On what lands how many sheep per acre can 





be profitably kept 2” ‘That depends on the breed of | 


} 


sheep, and quality of land, but much fewer than are | 
generally kept. 

The Saxon sheep undoubtedly produce the fin- | 
est wool ; but their fleece is light, seliom exceed- | 
ing 2 1-4 lb. in weight, and is too open to resist our | 
storms. They are feeble in constitution—require | 
great care, are poor nurses, and their lambs are rai- 
4-d with difficulty. he mutton from such sheep | 
must necessarily be of a miserable description. 

I believe that in Connecticut, even the pure Sax- | 
ony sheep may now be purchased at a compara. | 
tively low price, say from six dollars to four dollars | 
a head, and perhaps lower still. , 

The old fashioned pure Merino sheep, which were | 
imported by Col. Humphrey, and those associated | 


MAINE FARMER 


| The Leicestershire, Bakewell, and Cotswold 
sheep are so crossed and mingled in this country, 
‘that the distinction is lost, excepting to the practis- 
ed eye, who can find individuals in the various 


flocks which partake, as it may happen, more of 


| the characteristics of the one parent or the other.— 
These are long, coarse wooled sheep, possessing 
much beauty of form, early maturity, and are quick 
feeders ; but they require rich lands for their past- 
ure, and though their constitutions are good, yet 
their fleece is sufficiently open to admit the pene- 
trating rains of our severe storms, and then it is, 
that their heavy fleeces are seen separated along 
the ridge of the,back, thus admitting the wet direct- 
ly to the skin, until the animal is chilled through. 





| before long, as he was to be shipped from London 
| the first week in this month,-for New-York. From 
| Mr. Eliman, I prectired six yearling ewes, and a 
yearling back ; the ewes have wintered in a yard 
with an open fence, aid an open shed, closed only 
at the back ; they lambed there from the 23d to the 
28th of February, on which day the thermometer 
was as low as4 deg. On the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 
' Sth of March, the thermometer, in the shade, was 
from zero to as low as 6 deg. below zero, at sunrise! 
and yet my lambs, young as they were, never suf- 
fered in the least from the severity of the cold ; 


its intensity! and are allowed by all who call to see 
| them, to be the finest lambs they ever saw. I find 





they never showed the slightest consciousness of 


They are good nurses, and make fine lambs ; their a rapid demand for all I can spare from both my 
meat originally coarse and long in the grain, and | flocks, at liberal prices. The engagements for my 
white in its color, was much improved by Mr. Bake- | South Down buck, for next season, have been fill- 
well, and under his management, became superior | ed for some months past; and two days since Mr. 
to the other large, long wooled sheep. Some of | Musson a Leicestershire breeder, called to see bim, 
the best flocks of this variety may, I believe, be | when I took the opporiunity of requesting he would 
found in the sheep folds of Mr. Dunn, and Mr. Wi!- | weigh him—he very obligingly did so; and his ex- 
kinson, in Albany county, or of Mr. Adcock, Mr, | act weight was one hundred and fifty nine’ pounds 
Musson and Mr. Clark, in Otsego county, all of and a half. I have ventured on these minuti® in 
whom have given much attention to this fine vari- | regard to the high bred South Downs, as these sheep 
ety of sheep. Average produce in wool, I should | are very little known im the United States; and 
think, from five to six pounds, though individuals | facts are more satisfactory than opinions ; and again 
are found, carrying fleeces of ten and twelve pounds! f must insist that I do not allude to the unimproved 
Price of good lambs, I believe, from ten to fifteen | breed; I do not allude to the South Downs of 
dollars. | Cully’s day, trom whose writings I have seen vari- 


The South Downs are as yet but little known in 
this country, but in my opinion, are decidedly bet- 
ter calculated than any other, for the domestic pur- 
yoses of our farmers. They are of a medinm size, 
beautiful in their forms, large loined, broad chest- 


‘ed, fine in the head, small boned, and fine in the 


fleece, which averages 4 lbs, in the ewes ; the bucks 
reach to 7 Ibs. ; in quality it is equal to half blood 
merino, but stronger in its filament, and entirely im- 
penetrable to storms of snow, sleet, or rain; they 
are regardless of our coldest weather, and, possess 
hardier constitutions than any sheep Iknow. The 
wethers attain to about 28 Ibs. per quarter, and are 
allowed to be the best mutton sheep in Lagland, 


with him, (but which are now almost extinct) were | nyj}q jn flavor, and juicy. They are excellent nur- 
a much better constitution sheep, and more than ses, and quick feeders. Here again, { beg to be un- 


made up by quantity for the difference in quality of 
their fleecee—the close, thick texture of their wool 
resisted our cold wet storms—their lambs were 
better nurses, and on the whole, 1 am convinced 
they area much more profitable sheep than the 
Saxony. I must, however, remark, there are sev- 
eral varieties of the Spanish sheep; and f would 
carefully avoid the “ gummy”* family fleece, waich 
however, must not be confounded with that, which 
though of a dark color, contains only the grease ne- 
cessary to render it impenetrable to the weather ; 
the former being very objectionable to the manu- 
facturer, while the latter is readily cleansed and 
worked. 

I desire to be understood as speaking of the pure 
breeds, and not of grade sheep, which so universal- 
ly abound in this state, for they have no distinctive 
or fixed character, but vary with their degree of 
consanguinity to the pure imported blood. Indeed 
I feel well assured that there are very few individ- 
uals of the pure unmixed blood to be found. 

The earlier merino flocks of this state, were ob- 
tained from the introduction of imported bucks, 
and those were purchased at great prices, which, 
with the native ewe, formed the ancestry of our fine 
wooled flogks ; these had not attained nearly to the 
excellence of the pure merino, in the staple of its 
wool—its compaciness—its uniformity, or softness, 
when the Saxony cross was introduced, and became 
almost universal in a sur} risingly short time—and 
this is the true history of almost all our fine grade 
sheep in this state. It is not, therefore, to these 
flocks that I allude, when I speak of pure merino, 
or Saxony sheep. 

As to price, I presume such merino sheep are 
more costly now than the Saxony! from the fact 
that farmers are now aware of their error in using 
the Saxon cross, which has ruined the constitution 
of their flocks, decreased their clip of wool nearly 
one half, and reduced their produce, until, with or- 
dinary management, more than twenty-five lambs 
to an hundred ewes, are seldom raised. A merino 
buck, of unquestionable purity, whose ancestry were 
both imported, will now sell for twenty five and 
thirty dollars ; the same animal, eighteen months 
sinee, might have heen picked up at $8 and $10. 


*The term “gummy” is in common use with 
farmers, and will be understood, 





_ derstood as alluding to the pure and high bred South 
| Down ; such as it is found in the sheep-folds of the 
| great sheep-masters in Sussex; and not the cotm- 
/mon, unimproved animal of the Downs, weighing 
| 14 Ibs. per quarter, and carrying but 2 1-2 of wool, 

As to prices—they are best ascertained from the 
sources of the respective breeds, and must vary 
much, according to the established purity of the 
blood, and the excellence of the individuals; the 
one a much more difficult point to ascertain than 


‘the other. 


| For the last three years, preparative to commenc- | 


ing my own flock, I paid much attention to the 
| sheep husbandry of this district ; visited those who 
owned large flocks, and soon discovered that they 
| were all on the decline: I corresponded with oth- 
ers, and found the introduction of the Saxony blood 
| Was universally followed by a decline ot constitu- 
| tion, and all its attendant evils ; excepting in one in- 
| stance, where a gentleman wrote me, that he had 
just purchased a flock of Saxon Merinoes. He as- 
sured me that in Oneida county, they were a har- 
dy, healthy sheep—shearing on an average about.3 


vier was the fleece! This was so contrary to my 
own experience, having materially injured a flock 
of nearly two thousand grade-merinos by one sinu- 
gle cross of the Saxony, that I still continued my 
plan of forming a flock trom the pure, full bred, large 
merino sheep on the one part, and from the high 
bred sheep of Mr. Ellman’s flock of South Downs 
on the other. Assisted by the indefatigable perse- 
verance, acute discrimination, and previous knowl- 
edge of a friend (whose father was concerned with 
Co!. Humphrey in his various importations and 
sales of such Sheep,) I collected, after 18 months 
search, about thirty full bred merino sheep, pure as 


imported, known to be directly descended from these | 


Ibs. of wool, and the purer the Saxon blood, the hea- | 


| ous extracts as descriptive of the breed, nor do } 
include the Hampshire Downs; I confine myself 
|to the high bred sheep of the present day ; and if'any 
| would oppose to them the fast rooted prejudice of 
high breeding being inseparable from delicacy, 
would refer them to the facts above stated, and as 
of them a personal inspection. I would furtht 
add, that Mr. Ellman’s flock turns out more lam 
than ewes! averaging 750 lambs annually, for s*- 
eral years, from 600 ewes. : 
_ A strong advocate myself for purity of blood, nd 
@ Known line of ancestry, which confers exce|kice 
by descent, still, E believe, for this country, thenost 
| valuable description of sheep may be raised ¥ jU- 
diciously crossing the merino and south @Wus, 
thus uniting the fine fleece of the one wi the 
beautiful carease of the other, and gaining -t once 
a constitution suited to our climate, This ys doxe 
some years since, on the introduction of uw Meri 
nos into England, and was attended by ne niost 
flattering success, the flock beating eve; yother for 
the comBinep excellence ef wool am carease. 
Both these breeds being fine, close woled sheep, 
there is no extravagant dissimilarity, newide con- 
'trasts to be amalgamated, and a more viform ebar- 
acter is egsily obtained in the progeny from whieh 
rit will do to breed again. ‘This is nofhe case with 
a cross between the long and short vooled varic- 
ties; the first cross will sometimes vake a good an- 
imal, but when bred from again, tlyproduce is un- 
certain, sometimes “taking back” @ the long wool- 
ed parent, and sometimes on the oposite side ; and 
when apparently combining in th fleece a united 
influence of the two breeds, a edser examination 
will shew an unevenness of lengt and filament that 
ill suits the manufacturer. : R. 
Maple Grave, Otsego, March 5, 1835. 


| 
} 


From the Jew York Farmer 


| AgriculturalTour. 
(Continued 
| Petersburgh is in New-Yirk ; and a change in 
the general appearance of thigs is seen as soon as 
you pass the line of the Stat The barracks for 
hay and some of the barns ewered with thatch; a 
different construction of thar farm wagons; the 
general use of horses instea of oxen; and houses 
with low piazzas in front, he Duch style of build- 
ing, indicate a populationof different habits and 
notions froin those in Ney-England. Many ofthe 
early settlers in this part d the country were Dutch, 
and though the New-Eylanders have become in- 
terinixed with them, sme of the usages of their 


importations. Their quality of wool is as fine as "ancestors are retained. 

perhaps any grade Saxony flock around me. The| On the Hoosiec riverin Petersburgh or Hoosic, I 
ewes will average 4 lb. fleeces. My South Downs) visited a very superir dairy farm owned by Mr- 
I imported from the celebrated flocks of Mr. Ell-| Tibbits, of Albany, md occupied by Mr. Bussey. 
man, in England, whose two year old wether sheep | Four hundred acres dé. intervale Jand lay in front of 


beat all England last Christmas, at Smithfield, and 
took the first prize. He was judged to weigh 32 
lbs. per quarter; and I am happy to say, has been 


presented to me by Mr, Ellman, as a specimen of 


excellence, and will probably arrive in this country 


the house, adapted to he raising of grain and abun- 
| dant crops of grass, At present fifty-five cows are 
kept on the place; ind besides butter, which is 


marketed every wee! or fortnight at Troy, a cheese 
is made every day yeighing from 80 to 90 pounds. 
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He pays a rent of 10,000 Ibs. of new milk chese an- | ear to a stalk ; a field of the small eight rowed = 
: besides his rent, he sold up-|do no more ; for I have not found, in my own en 
nually ; end last yest oe ow) len ivati hat the eight rowed is more likely to pro- 
wards of 5,000 Ibs. He likewise raises a great ma- | tivation, that th oc : e€ bape vowed ] a 
uy pigs, which he sells in autumn. The dairy es- | duce two ears to a stalk t the 7 “stg 
tablishment was in very neat order, and managed | producing two ears in either case, ¢ vp 8, i my 
with great industry and skill. The large cheeses | opinion, something upon the selection A a rom 
presented a magnificent show ; but no great pains | twinbearing stalks, but more upon tg " P ad wit 
were bestowed on the cultivation or general ap- as corn which is crowded or closely p ante wi 
pearance of things out-doors. Perhaps it is too very rarely produce more than one = ear to a 
much to expect from a tenant, whose lease of ten “stalk ; if there is a second, it is ergy y -_—_ 
vears was about to expire, what might be looked | fect, and a mere nubbin. It is obvious, then, that 
for in an owner. Indeed, no improvements could jee twelve rowed corn will yield more than the 
be claimed but such as were provided for in the | eight rowed to the acre ; but it will not yield twice 
lease, as much, because the small kind will bear much 
At Hoosic I visited the farm of Mr. Joseph Per- | closer planting than the large kinds, as the stalks 
cy, distinguished for his admirable stock. His cat- and leaves are not nearly so luxuriant. lhe ae 
ie are of the Improved Durham Short Horns, and | grown in this part of the country was remarkable 
descended from a bull imported by a Mr. Colden, | for its low growth, and the ears being set very near 
and a cow imported by Mr. George, Tibbits of Al- | to the ground ; the stalks being in this ease small, 
bany. Mr. Perey has some of the stock, which is the fodder is more easily saved, but the yield of 
unmixed, and others crossed with some of our best | hert age is much less to the acre. It may be ex- 
pative stock. ‘The appearance of his cattle did him pected on this account to ripen earlier, lhe small 
great credit, and he represents them as distinguish- | amonnt of stalk and leaves is, I believe, attributable 
ed for the excellence of their milking qualities, | to their not manuring their eorn lands, rether than 
He raises large numbers of swine, which graze in | to any peculiarity in the kind of corn, That high 
his pastures, and are sold in Ihe autumn as shoats. mauuring in the same year of planting the corn 
Every thing about his establisement appeared in} will produce a great amount of stalk and leaf, is 
fine order. Several farms in his neighborhood | wel! known ; but the actual yield of grain is always 
seemed equally well managed; and I regretted | in proportion to the luxuriance ofthe plant, is a 
that it was not in my power to visit them. ‘This is | point not so well established, and upon which I 
« rich and beautiful country. The hill farms are | should be extremely glad of the opinions of ob- 
represented as suffering much from being ploughed, | serving and practical farmers, That the extraordi- | 
and when laid down to grass, not sufficiently seed- | nary luxuriance of the plant will delay the ripening | 
ed, so that they are liable to be severely washed by | of the grain is certain. Market-men near our large | 
the rains. cities understand this, as they never manure the 
My route lay along the northern bank of the Hoo- peas which they wish to bring forward very early 3. 
sic river, (which after a considerable bend runs in | and it is acommon observation, how well founded | 
a westerly direction,) and carried me through Bus- | I will not say, that the very high manuring of po-_ 
kirk bridge and Schaghticoke to Stillwater. ‘This | tatoes causes them to “ run too much to vine ;” and | 
isa beautiful and highly favored valley. ‘The al-| the quantity of potatoes in the hil! is not always in | 
luvions on the river are extremely fertile; and the! proportion to the 'uxuriance of the tops. Wheth- | 
ills, which contain a considerable admixture of) er in such cases, if the season were long enough to | 
clay, with slaty gravel, are highly favoruble to erps admit of the perfect maturity of the plant, the yield 
of wheat, oats, peas, and clover, and not adverse | of grain and of tubers would not correspond with 
to Indian corn, the product of which here is about | the great jyxuriance of the herbaye or stalks, is an- | 
35 to 40 bushels to the acre, as well as [ could) other query which grows out of the subject, and | 
judge from the appearance of the fields at a later | deserves inquiry and attention, as it is a matter of 
season, and from information given me. ‘I'he corn | great practical importance to ascertain, if possible, | 
cultivated here is of the eight rowed kind; rather (which can only |e done by long observation and | 
a small ear; and though not white, yet not of that experiment,) to what Jegree corn, potatoes, or oth- 
deep yellow which we sometimes see. This corn | er plants, may be sately and advantageously forced | 
was recommended for the sma!! size of its cob; but | by manure, with a due regard to the actual return 
I am disposed to believe fromm some careful exam-|in grain or tubers. [ have spoken above of the 
inations, the results of whieh were communicated | small varieties of the eight rowed corn, though not 
to the public through the coluuims of that adimira-j| ef the smallest. ‘The Hoosic corn is larger than | 
bly conducted journal, the Geunessee L'armer, that what is called the Canada corn, thoug! probably it | 
the weiglit of cob in the different varieties of corn is the same, and has acquired a larger size trom suc- | 
will be found to bear a pretty equal proportion to) cessive planting in a lower latitude. ‘he ear is a- | 
the weightof grain upon it; and in this matter, bout ten inches in length. <A kind of cight rowed 
theretore, the small will be found to have noadvan-| corn is grown on the Deerfield meadows, which 
tage over the large ears. [speak particularly ofthe | frequently mesures sixteen inches in length, and 
flint corn, having made no examination of the, from a single ear of which [have sometimes ob- 
gourd seed varieties, where I suspect the ad- tained a full pint of grain. It ripens late, however, 
vantage will be perhaps more in favor of the large! and requires early and very wide planting. On 
ear. ‘There is however one advantage on the side | our fine alluvions, with high manuring, it yields a- 
of the corn with the small cob, which deserves much | buut titty bushels to the acre. It weighs from fit: 
consideration. ‘The corn with the small cob is | ty-seven to sixty pounds tothe bushel, whereas, my 
more likely to be dry and sound, and becomes mer- | twelve rowed and a small eight rowed corn, which 
chantable earlier than that with a large cob. The | I have grown upon a thin soil, weigh from sixty to 
large cob retains its moisture much longer ; and | sixty-four pounds per bushel. 
where the season is backward, or the corn late, or! Another inquiry connected with this subject de- | 
where it is harvested by being cut up at the bottom | serves attention, Is the color of the-corn any in- | 
while the stalks are green, and ripened in the stack, | dex of its nutricious properties ? This is a subject 
there is danger especially if the season be unfavor- | for experiment, and for chemical analysis. Be- 
able, of its becoming mouldy in the bin. I have | tween the varieties of the yellow and the white flint | 
known serious losses to acerue from this circum-| corn, I have made no experiments. he prejudi- | 
stance, especially where the corn after being husk- | ces in favor of the one or the other in different parts’ 
ed had been placed in large heaps, and the granary | of the country, where the one or the other is culti- 
not well ventilated. This, in fact, is the only ob- | vated, are strong, and as in most cases exactly coin- 
jection | have to what is called the Dutton corn, so | cident with the interests or habits of different indi- 
much commended by Judge Buel, and of which he | viduals ; those who grow and eat the yellow pro- 
has exhibited at the agricultural shows some splen- | nouncing the white tasteless, and those who grow 
did samples; and «l oto other twelve and four- | and eat the white, with the same self-complacency, 
teen rowed varieties, This circumstance, as I have | disdaining the yellow. But between the yellow | 
recently learned, has induced some very intelligent | flint of the northern States, aud the whith gourd | 
farmers in New Hampshire, on the Connecticut riv- | seed of the south, I am inclined to believe there is. 
er, to give up the cultivation of the Dutton corn for | a difference in nutricious properties in favor of the | 
the eight rowed varieties. The large twelve row- | former. This opinion is formed only on a single | 
ed corn, will, I believe, produce ordinarily more experiment, which I made some years ago; but of 
bushels to the acre than the small eight rowed corn. | which I preserved no written record, and can only 
A good sized ear of the twelve rowed will yield | state it from memory, and therefore not with that | 
more than half a pint of shelled grain ; one of the | minute accuracy which I should desire in all such | 
small eight rowed will not; exceed a gill. A field | cases to observe. I had a cow, which I put in the 








! 
| 


of the twelve rowed will yield generally one good | barn in October ; fed ber abundantly with | ay, and | 


gave her four quarts of meal per day of the yellow 
flint corn ; saved all the milk, and weighed her pro- 
duce in butter, which during the week was nine 
pounds, The second week her feed was the same 
as before, excepting that the meal given her was the 
meal of the white gourd seed, or what goes among 
us by the name of Virginia, or southern flat eorn. 
Her produce this week in butter fell short of eight 
pounds. The third week I fed her as before in 


| quantity, and returned again to the meal of the yel- 


low flint corn; and her produce in butter was as 
the first week, nine pounds. I took the exclusive 
care of her myself j oa re the time, and can assign 
no cause for the difference in the product but the 
difference in the quality of the meal. There may 
have been other causes, however, and I by no means 
regard a single experiment as decisive on this or 
any similar subject. ‘I'he meal in the several cases 
was measured, not weighed ; the actual quantity 
given, therefore, thongh it appeared the same, 
might not have been the same; and I record the 
experiment because [ deem all such trials, where 
all the circumstances connected with them are de- 
tailed, of some value ; and in the hope that it may 
induce others to make similar experiments in oth- 
er matters as humble ; for which experiments, if 
they speak of them, they may get nothing from 
their overwise neighbors but the sneers of real ig- 
norance, indolence, and self-conceit, the usual at- 
tendant of ignorance and indolence, but from which 
they will derive themselves much pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. ‘They are attended with little trouble or 
expense, and from them, in some cases, the most 
anportant results may be obtained, 

To return from this digression—I found, as | 
proceeded, many excellent tracts of land, and much 
good cultivation. ‘The corps of grass and oats were 
every Where abundant, the former on the uplands 
being greatly benefited by gypsum, which is gen- 
erally scattered broad-cast at the rate of about a 
bushel to the acre. With us itis generally con- 
sidered desirable to sow plaster on grass lands ei- 
ther in a gentle rain or just before a rain ; whether 
any perticular advantage arises from this circuni- 
stance, I know of no facts sufficient to decide. It 
perhaps enables the sower to cast it more evenly 
it is less scattered by the wind, and settles more imn- 
mediately about the plants ; as well as adheres to 
their leaves, which is by some considered advan- 
tageous. Indeed I knowsome intelligent farmers 
who recommend the sprinkling of plaster upon the 
corn blades, and the tops of the potatoes, as the 
best mode ofits applibation. My own experiments, 
however, and those of several other farmers whom 
| have consulted, incline me to believe, that the 
best mode of its use in respect to corn and pota- 
toes is to desposit it with the seed in the hill at the 
time of planting. Not so, however, with wood 
ashes, which when applied to corn L think should 
be placed on the hill near th plants; as in a case 
where I manured a cousiderable field of corn with 
ashes in the bill at the time of planting, to the a- 
mount of at least halfa pint to the hill, well inter- 
mixed with the earth, the result was almost a total 
failure. In spite of all our theories, however, the 
operation of this wonderful manure, gypsum, is 
still matter of deep mystery and its proper applica- 
tion can be determined only by many experiments 
yet to be made. 

The rotation of crops, as practiced by the far- 
mers in Pittston and Hoosic, and communicated to 
me by an intelligent cultivator, is as follows: On 
the green-sward broken up they plant Indian corn ; 
the next year oats or flax ; the succeding year wheat 
with clover. The is then mowed or depastured 
with sheep or cattle two years ; and then the same 
course of crops is taken. This corn is not ma- 
nured ; but by means of the clover, is kept in good 
condition. The land is planted in hills about two 
and a half or three feet apart, and is judged to yield 
about forty bushels to the acre. 

The land, as I approached the Hudson, beeame 
thin, and strongly predomina ting with sand, thoug! 
favorable to Indian corn, and well suited to the 
renovating influence of clover and gypsum; that 
beneficent operation by which much of the land in 
Columbia county, in the neighborhood of Kinder- 
hook, has been converted from pine barrens into 
highly preductive fields ; and according to the in- 
teresting and gratifying account of Mr. Teunis Ear- 
der, given in the Quirterly Journal of Agriculture, 
Vol. [., No. I, p. 32, bas actually raised the value of 
these lands from three to sixty dollars per acre. 
Nearer the river the character of the soil became 
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much better, and within a mile of the ferry I found ; companied by a young associate. On returning, 
a superior farm, in high cultivation, belonging, as she descending the hill, as girls often do in a play- 
1 have since been informed, to a Mr. Knickerbock- | ful mood, by “ letting herself go,” and before she 
er. The corn crops here were very promising. I reached the bottom, her motion became fearfully 
have since passed this farm, and its condition is rapid, and she could not stop herself until she pitch- 
highly creditable to its owner. I have seen, too, in ,ed against a jutting bank ofhard clay. Medical aid 
this neighborhood, a herd of uncommonly fine | was immediately obtained, but she died in a few 
swine; indeed, for store hogs, as many together, I minutes, The occasion gave of course, a most pain- 
have seen none superior in appearance. ful shock to all who heard of it ; thus to see as the 
_ LT crossed the Hudson at this place in a ferry boat | editor eloquently remarks,“ A young and bloom- 
impelled by a horizontal wheel, moved by two | ing girl cut off in the full buoyance of mirth and 
horses. The horses had been several years attach- | pinylohnens struck to death by the very elasticity 
ed to the boat, and though unable to see the shore, | of health and youthful spirits gathering the spring 
they measured the distance with great accuracy, | flowers to strew upon her own untimely grave.” 
stopping of their oypn accord at such a distancefbe- 
fore they reached the shore, that the impetus which A man gone over Niagara Falls.—Two men who 
the boat had already received was nearly suffi-| were attempting a tew days since to pass from 
cient to carry it to the land, and when ordered to | Grand Island to the Canada shore, were forced in- 
start again, turning it only one revolution and stop- \to the rapids near the great cataract, and they both 
ing again without direction, I could not help wish- jumped out of the boat, One of them was rescued 
ing that men were half as tractacable. iby the people on the shore, but the other, a Mr. 
tillwater had no attractions to induce my stay. | Bratly, was hurried over the falls and was seen no 
‘The village has few houses, and those in general of ypore.—V. ¥. Cou. & Enq. 
an ordinary description. The great Northern Ca- | 
nal passes in the rear of the town ; and crossing it, | 








Dreadful Tornado.—We learn that a very de- 
] pursued my way through Malta to Dunning’s | structive tornado passed over a part of this county 
street, in Ballston. The land in the neighborhood | on Saturday, May Yth, near the section known as 
of Dunning’s street is a sandy loam, very favorable | the Jersey settlement. It prostrated every thing 


. 5 of which I was told the crops were ordina- | before it, not a house,—tree, or fence, was left stan- 
rily large. 


| eases are still found. But no cholera exists in New 

Orleans, except the cholera morbus, common jn 
fei places at this period. Cases of bilious fever 
indeed occurred within the past few days, but not 
to any extent, nor are they alarming. 

The very great negligence on our western waters, 
and the very little care taken of them by the com- 
manders of the boats, are sufficient to engender dis- 
ease. Hence the real source of diseases on the 
Mississippi. We have personally witnessed these 
causes and effects, and must indignantly give our 
testimony against this culpable carelessness. 

Now the small pox has broken out, and rages 
from Memphis to Natchez, and thence to Natehito- 
chess, 








A correspondent of the National Intelligencer, 
writing from Fauquier county, describes the pros- 
pect of the wheat crop in Virginia as very gloomy. 
| He says, “there is now little doubt that a very large 
|portion of the grain growing in Virginia, wiil 
not, upon an average, produce the seed which has 
| been sown.” anes 
Fire.—On Saturday evening, 30th ult. the Steam 
_ Saw Mill at the lower extremity of this village, own- 
‘ed by Capt. Isaac Gage of this town, and Dr. Adams 
'of Boston, was discovered to be on fire about ten 
o’clock, and wheu the engines and people arrived 
}at the spot, the flames were bursting from every 





Land having a mixture of sand, and ding where it passed. The destruction of proper- yart of it. It was entirely burned down—loss total. 


laying well to the sun, is decidedly favorable to In- | ty was very great—but the most melancholy cir-; The mill was rented by Messrs. Wheeler & Per- 


dian corn, besides having the recommendation of, 
easy tillage. 


cumstance was the death ofa respectable young 


kins of Augusta, and was in very successful opera- 


The corn crops here are principally | lady whose name we believe was Jones. She was ‘tion. It was expected to turn out lumber enough 


applied to the fattening of swine. The inn-keeper standing in the corner of the house when it tum- | to load a vessel every week during the present sea- 
informed me that one of his neighbors the last year | bledand crushed her to death : when she was found | son.— Hallowell Free Press. 


fatted twenty-nine hogs, whose average weight, ex- | 
ceeded four hundred pounds each. 

The land is generally even until I reached Balls- | 
ton Spa, before which I passed some very hand- | 
some places, crossed the railroad, which comes 
from Saratoga, and at Shenectady unites with the 
rail road to Albany. The construction of it here is | 
of atemporary and cheap character, the bridges be- | 
ing built of wood, and the rails laid on blocks of, 
wood. It was considered that the cost of this tem- | 





porary erection, as the road itself is matter of ex- | 
periment, and there is an uncertainty whether the 
amount of freight and travel upon it would ulti- 
mately render it good property, would be more 
than saved in the facility which it would afford for | 
the transportation of heavy materials for the con- 
struction ofa more substantial road, should it ulti- 
mately be deemed expedient. 
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Summary. 


Conrents or tHE Boston Peart, No. 39.—An_ 
Article. Will you read it? ; The personal charac- 
ter and habits of Washington ; Captain Jackson, by 
Miia; New England Scenery and Character, by 
John Neal; Seraps from my Diary ; My Birth Day; 
Hiram Powers. Editorial—Mount Auburn; Cas- | 
tle Island ; East Boston; Miss Mary Duff; Tremont | 
‘Theatre; To Publishers: To Correspondents ; | 
Boston Society of Natural History ; The New York 
Ward Court—North American Magazine: The 
Diorama; Letters from Europe; The Balloon; A- 
thenwum; Alexander’s Modern Acting Drama; 
The Passion Flower; Theological Review; The | 
New Yorker. Communications.—Boston Academy | 
of Music, and the New England Spectator. Music. 
—The Exile’ Farewell. 





Yankee Ewrerpriss.—W ho can surpass it? A’! 
smart eastern man has excavated a part of the rock 
on the Hoboken shore—transtormed it into a fine, 
cool, refrigerating cave—ciscovered a beautiful bub 
bling spring, and has set up a tavern and grog-shop 
inthe heart of the earth. It resembles, in some de- | 
gree, Rip Van Winkle’s on the road to the Pine Or- 
chard, where the water drops from the rocks into 
the giasses as they are held up to the mouths of the 
weary wanderers towards the mountain top. 

The Hoboken eave excavator is making a for- 
tune. What next ?—V. Y. Herald, 





Most Metancnory, Acerpent.—The Pittsburg 
Advocate describes, in moving and eloquent lan- 
guage, a dreadful accident that oceurred in that city 
on Saturday evening of last week. Miss Mary Jane 
Schlegel a youug lady of Washington, Pa., who 
was on a visit to her friends in Pittsburgh, took a 
rleasant walk on that evening ove ‘d’s Hill, ae 
pleasant walk on that evening over Boyd’s Hill, ac- 





pride of the forest, had been changed from its or- 
iginal nature to that of a hard and,unyielding stone. 


after the storm had subsided, her head was severed | 
from her body! We have not learned the extent | 
of the tornado, but it embraced in width a quarter 
of a mile, Western Carolinain. 





A Curtosiry. A short time since, one of our | 
ship masters brought home with him from Mobile, | 
a part of a petrified Live Oak Tree, found entire 
in that neighborhood. The tree was perfect, and 





: 
,as hard and heavy as our granite, though of an | 


entirely different nature. We examined the | 
piece a few days since, and as it was the first thing | 
of the kind we had ever seen, it was matter of much | 
surprise and wonder to us, and the thought very | 
naturally suggested itself, of how many generations | 
of men had lived and died, since this tree, once the 


Notwithstanding the great change which had ta- 


_ken place, the grain and knots in the original wood 


were yet distinctly visible. It is supposed by ma- 
ny who have seen this singular production of na- 
ture, that the great bones found at the west some 
few years since, and exhibited, were nothing more 
or less than petrified trees. We think this idea a 


very reasonable one, more especially asthe sub- 


stance bearsa great resemblance to an aged bone. | 
Worcester T'elegraph. 





Convent Rioters —The Supreme Judicial Court 
at Concord, organized on Tuesday, with a full bench 
to try the remaining rioters, Aaron Hadley, Jr. of 
Charlestown, who had surrendered himself since 


last term, was arraigned and put on trial. It was de- 


termined that Pond and Kelly, on whose case the 


jury would not agreé¢, should all be tried at once, 


Messrs. farley of Greton and Mann of Lowell, were 
assigned by Court, to act as council, in addition to | 


‘such other legal gentlemen asthe prisoners had 


engaged. 

The Attorney General stated, that he did not 
proceed aganst the prisoners on the capital offence ; 
but merely for burning a dwelling in the night) 
time. 

A jury was empannelled with little difficulty, af- 
ter which the trial proceeded. ‘The Bishop, Fen- 
wick, was called to prove the burning and the ow- 
nership ot the property ; and several other witness- 
es were called to prove that threats had been cur- 
rent in Charlestown, for several days before the 
deed, and that sundry handbills of a threatning cha- 
racter were posted up.—Lowell Courier. 





New Orleans, May 20.—The diseases annually 
prevalent on the river Mssissippi and its numerous 
tributaries, are again becoming rife. All the cases 
of cholera that were said to have occurred in this 

city were limited to passengers on boats coming | 
down the river, in various parts of which numeroas | 





Dr. Jonnson once said, ‘that when he happened 
to be with a knot of young ladies engaged with 
their needles, he considered himself as in a school 
of virtue ; for he regarded them as thus providing 
asanctuary agaist the most dangerous snares of the 
soul, by enabling them to banish idleness from their 
solitary inoments ; and with idleness, its attendant 
train of passions, fancies, fears, sorrows and desires.’ 





State of Maine. 
AN additional Resolve relating to the Blind. 
RESOLVED, That a sum not exceeding Four 
Thousand Dollars be and the same is hereby appro- 


priated out of the ‘Treasury of tris State, to be ex- 


ded by the Governor, with the advice and eonsent 
of the Council, at their discretion, in defraying, in 
whole or in part, the expense of placing and edu- 
eating at the New England Asylum for the educa- 
tion of the Blind in Boston, those indigent blind per- 
sons in this State, whose names have been return- 
ed to the Office of the Secretary of State, agreeably 
to a Resolve passed March 11th, 1834, or such part 
of them, as the Governor and Council may deem 
proper to select as most fit subjects for said Institu- 
tion. Provided, however, That prior to the placing 
of any such blind persons at said Institution, the 


) Govornor shall cause them to be examined by some 


skilful Surgeon or Surgeons, and if in the opipion 
of said Surgeon or Surgeons, such persong can be 
restored to sight by medical treatment or Surgical 
operation, and if they, or their parents or guardians 
shall be desirous that such treatment or operation 
should be so applied, and saticfactory evidence 
thereof be made known to the Governor and Coun- 
cil, they may apply a part of said sum as herem pro- 
vided, to defray the necessary charges for such 
Medical treatment or Surgical operations ; and such 
other incidental expenses arising therefrom as they 
may think proper. 
In the louse of Representatives, Marcel: 24, isoo, 
Read and Passed. 
Jona. CILLEY, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 24, 18:35, 
Read and Passed. 
Josiau Prerce, President. 
March 24, 1855.—Approved. 
Rosert P. DuniaP 
For the purpose of meking the examinations 
contemplated by the preceding Resolve, ‘sikitiul 
Surgeons’ will be in attendance, at this place, on 


Tuesday, the 25d day of June next—and all per- 


sons who are desirous of availing themselves of the 
bounty of the State, as therein provided, are reques- 
ted to meet at Stevens’ Hotel on that day, at 10 o’- 
clock in the forenoon. By order of the Executive 
R. G. Greene, Secretary of State. 
Augusta, May 15th, 1835. 
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Marriages. Notice. 
6 Came into the inclosure of the subscriber June 
6, 1835, a red Horse with a white strip in the face, 





—_—_— 


In this town, on Sunday — last, by the Rev. | 
I 


Mr. C 2 R. 
Se eae | The owners are requested to pay the expenses and 


io Ki i | : EL MeDUFFIE 
In Portland, Mr. Horatio King, publisher of the | take them. DAN . 
lefhuawaiins to Miss Anne Collins. | Winthrop, June 10, 1835. 


In Wales, Mr. Edward Ryonson, of Brunswick, | Wanted Immediately, 


i isabeth Dixon. 
to Miss Eteabeth Dixon | A good MAN to work on a farm. 
Bll A. BELCHER. 


Deaths. | A Small arm For Sale. 


In Brunswick, on Saturday last, of consumption, | Will positively be sold at Public Auction, on the 
Miss Mary Fogg, a very amiable girl, daughter of | premises, a neat establishment for a mechanic, con- 
Mr. Levi Fogg, aged 19. sisting of eight acres of good land, with a new 

In Calais, Mrs. Maria, wife of Mr. George B. R. | dwelling house, barn, &c. eligibly situated in East 
Sibley, aged about 25. Livermore, on the sixth day of July next, at two 

In Gloucester, Mass. Mr. Jacob Tarr, a Revolu- | o’clock in the afternoon. A good title will be giv- 
tionary soldier. fen. Terms of payment liberal, and will be made 
. | known on the day of sale. For further particulars 

SRE A TM BEF oe ~~~ | enquire of the subscriber at East Livermore Cor- 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, June I. ner, or of J. W. Emerson on the premises. 

Reported for the Boston Patriot. é _F. F.. HAINES. 

At Market, 264 Beet Cattle, 15 pairs Working | East Livermore, June 1, 1835. 
ee ee Sheep, 79 Swine, _Collector’s Notice---Wiiton. 

ee | Notice is hereby given to the non-resident pro- 


2a, obs 97 s 33s and 36s. About 50 : . : r . 
= ee © cae 33s an | prietors and owners of land in Wilton, in the Coun- 


rs te rs PAE oh. 2+) 29 %0 | ty of Kennebec, that the following lots of land in 

28 ips | My ponnee ware entinedet OFS, FS S0, said town, taxed for the year 183% for State, Coun- 

Cam and Calves—Sales at #21, 22 50, 30,35 and | 'Y and town taxes, in bills committed to me to col- 
27 50, . | lect, are as follows, viz: : ne : 

Sheep—Sales unknown. No. lots. No. acres. Va wee Tar. 

Swine—6 for sows and 7 for barrows. | Owner anknown 51 S¢ $128 $1.79 






































[organ to Miss|a racker. Also a good looking dapple grey horse. | 








Fisk & Hinkley’s 
| NEW PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 


For sale by the subscriber at East Livermore, or 
| the following agents—K. G. Robinson, Hallowell ; 
| William Wade, Augusta; F. F. Haines, East Liv- 
‘ermore; Daniel Hobbs, Portland; John Miller, 
‘Warren ; Kidder & Tarball, Boston; Col. Cobb, 
Gray ; Moses Emery, Saco; Nathan Elden, Bux- 
ton; Reuben R. Dunn, Poland ; Joseph Haskell, 
Monmouth; E. McLellan, Gardiner, and William 
Reed of Norway. Said machines are warranted to 
_answer well the purpose for which they are inten- 
ded. JOB HASKELL, 
June 4, 1835. 4m18 


NEW GOODs. 
Peleg Benson, Jr. & Co. 


Have renewed their Stock of GOODS, and now 
offer a large addition to their former assortment— 
among which are Black, Russel Brown, Green, 
Dahlia, Blue & Black Mixed BROAD CLOTHS ; 
Light, Dark, and Printed CASSIMERES; Fine 
Black for Vests ; Bemis’ and other Sattinets ; Black 
Silk Velvet, Satin, Dark and Light VESTINGS ; 
Eight Bales of various qualities of SHEETING, 
including Exeter, Dover D. and H. Sheeting ; Tick- 
ings; Irish Linens; Bales of Batting; More than 
100 pieces of various qualities of plain, T willed and 
French PRINTS ; some splendid light, and rich 
dark Colors; Dark and light GINGHAMS; 
Merino, Sewing Silk, Sateen and low priced 
|SHAWLS; Crape, Silk Muslin, Palmerine, Gros 
ide Naples and low priced Dress Handkerchiefs ; 
|Mull and other Muslins; Laces and Quillings; 

















— “ «“ 154 57 228 3,19) Dark and White Kid, Black and White Silk 
eee Ct « 165 35 6s 2,11; GLOVES ; together with a large catalogue of oth- 
Temperance Notice. | « « Rf 57 120 1,81) er Dry Goods. 

The adjourned Annual meeting of the Winthrop ©. “ 27 45 90 1,26 | ALSO, 
‘l'emperance Society will be held at Masonic Hall | “ “ 213 3 6 08! 60 hhds. of SALT; No.1 & 2 MACKEREL, 
on Saturday afternoon, June 27, at 5 o’clock. /Adam Woddlefarin 100 100 1,47 | Boston inspection, in 1-2 and 1-4 bbls.; 50 Quin- 

A Report from the Board of Counsellors may | Benj. Webster, 2d, 93 30 105 ? 1.50. tals COD FISH; 1-4 bbls. Tongues and Sounds ; 
be expected. House 10 10 4 *” | SUGARS ; TEAS; COFFEE; Spices; Raisins, 

Question FoR Discuss1on—lIs it necessary, to Elijah Dacy, Jr. House 70 142 1,99 | &c. &e. ALSO, 
ihe complete success of the ‘Temperance Reform, Jaco Chandler, 149 15 30) 42, wockery, Glass &A Hard Ware 
to extend the practice of total abstinence to all w-| Elijah Bunker, 157 57 228 3,90 | hic} ; “gel aay inn % 
lovicating liquors, as a comimon drink ? iat aceite 114 114 ) Borsa ay 1asers are very respectfully invited’ to 

{ Ladies invited to attend. 244 23 20) > 2,14 -.-— a aie 

oF pe order, Wa. Noyes, Sec’y. | 246 8 wy | Winthrop, May 2, 1835. re 

June 10, 1835. | Heirs of R.Brainard,223 57 123 1,79 | Fitz Fa vourite. “es 

| And unless said taxes are paid to me on or be- | 


Silk Biats. 


| store of George Gage, Esq. in said Wilton. 
MNOCH SCALES, Colleetor. 
Wilton, May 14, 1835, 


Notice. 


W. Coolidge’s Hotel, Winthrep. | 
{? Vo Mistake. 
Winthrop, June 10, 1885. an. 








Caution. 


All persons are hereby cautioned against purch-| 
asing or otherwise obtaining, any of the following 
Notes, given by us to Corneuius Apie of Win- 
throp, dated at Saco on the 10th of Nov. 1534, pay- ~ ee 
able as follows :—A note of one hundred dollars in| — J¥né 1, 1835. F C.K NAI P. 
nore meadiys + x alee cag Ren Mery anat Cash for Wool. 

a some odd cents 7ars— > “ee | 
hundred dollars in three years, and one of six hun- | 40,000 Ibs. of Wool wanted, 
dred dollars in five years. Said Notes were fraudu-! for which a good price will be paid by 
lently obtained, and of course given by us without | P. BENSON, Jr. & Co. 
consideration, and will not be paid. 


| 
ALVAN E. SMALL, | —————_— 


ment before the 20th of June inst. 








‘fore the 11th day of July next, at 2 P. M., so much | 
Sirx Hats manufactured and sold by THOM- | of said land as will pay said taxes and al! interven- 
AS NEWMAN, at his Hat Factory, opposite J. G. | mg charges, will be sold at Publie Auction, at the 


The subseriber hereby requests all those who 
are indebted to him for professional services, done 
| previous to January 1835, to call and make pay- 








June-10, 1835. IRA STANLEY. ‘Summer Goods for Vien & Boys, 








IS hereby given, that the subscriber has contrac- | Champion Cord, &e. &c. Also PONGEES ot 
ted with the town of Wayne for to support Mrs.| different qualities; Entry and Chaise Mats. 
Thankful Fisher a pauper of said town one year; Tor sale by P. BENSON, Jr. & Co. 
from the 3d day of March last, and he has made! Winthrop, June 1, 1855. 


| 


ample provision for her support. He therefore for- | —~—--------—— 
bids all persons harboring or trusting her on his ac- 
count, as he shall pay no debts of her contracting | 


“WINTHROP” 
Silk Hat Establishment. 





Notic = | Such as Plain and Twilled Stormonts; Hamil- 
AOUICE jton Stripes; Rowen Cassimere; Union Drill; 


HIS very superior, thorough bred Animal ot 
the improved Durham Short Horned breed, wil! 
| stand at the stable of Mr. ‘Thomas Snell near the 
Village in Winthrop the present season.—Terms 
one dollar each Cow. Favorite, now four years 
old, was imported by R. B. Minturn Esq., of New 
| York in 1833. 
| MESSENGER ECLIPSE, a son of the unri- 
valled horse American Eelipse—dam by old impor- 
ted Messenger will stand at the Stable of W. Proc- 
tor east end Kennebec Bridge on Friday and Sat- 
_urday through the season. ‘Terms 5 the season. 
R. HW. GREEN. 

Winslow, May, 1835. 4w 
Thorough Bred Horse Phenix. 

This may certify that I the subscriber imported 
the thorough bred Horse Phoenix from England. 
Phoenix was sired by Antonio winner of the Don- 
caster St. Leger. Dam by. Comus, grand-dam by 
Panater; stands 16 hands high, 7 years old this 
Spring and a sure foal getter. 
| NEHEMIAH MARKS. 
| St. Stephens, March 12, 1235. 

PHOENIX will stand the ensuing season for the 

| use of Mares at my Stable in Gardiner. His stock 


is superior to any in this part of the country, of 


which satisfactory evidence can be given. Call 
| and examine for yourselves, 

| ‘TERMS.—Four dollars by the season, or six 
dollars to insure a foal, one dollar down and five 
, dollars when the Mare proves with foal: All favors 


— — 3 =] ath. 1835 JESSE STEVENS. HE subseribers would respectfully inform the 
__ Saget ee » 1050. public that they have recently commenced the | gratefully acknowledged. V.R. LOVEJOY. 
WV ool----Cash. manufacture of SILK HATS, at the old Stand Gardiner, June 1, 1335. 


JOSEPH G. MOODY will pay Cash and the ticle warranted. The rill : 
, ‘ y will make to order ever 
highest market price for WOOL. Sha ne, Size and Colour, which is desired. ‘ 





where purchasers can be turnished with a good ar- 





| Notice. 
HIS Certifies that I have sold to my son, Jesse 


Augusta, Water Street, June 1, 1835. tf hey also continue to keep as usual a large stock | Cushman, his time and earnings until twenty 
Wanted. of Fur Hars of every deseription, wholesale and re- | one years of age, with liberty to act and trade for 


tail. 


The subscriber wishes to hire a good hand from N. B. They will pay cash for all kinds of Hatt- | 


eve to two months in haying season. 


TRUXTON WOOD. ing and Shipping furs, and for Wool Skins. 


CARR & SHAW. 





himself, independent of me. 


BRADFORD CUSHMAN. 
Witness: Charles L. Turner. 
Turner, April 1, 1835. 
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Tell him I Love him yet. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF LILIAN, 
Tell him I love him yet 

As in that joyous time! 
Tell him I ne’er forget— 

Though memory now be crime! 


And bid him when I die 
Come to our fav’rite tree— 

I shall not hear him sigh— 
Then \et him sigh for me! 


Beautiful Extracts 


Tell him when fades the light Human Vaniry. 


Upon the earth and sea, 
1 dream of him by night— 


He must not dream of me! of God’s immutibility. 


Tell him to go where Fame 
Looks proudly on the brave, 
And win a glorious name 
By deeds on land and wave. 


ulate his eternity. Irwin, 


INFLUENCE or EXamp.e. 





Green, green upon his brow 
The laurel wreath shall be— 
Although that laurel now 


; stars with it. 
Must not be shared with me; 


BID. 
PripE. 


How often have we seen the column of pride, 
erected upon the base of infamy, and just when 
it had begun to attract the gape and stare of the 
adulatory multitude, death, like a rocky frag- 
ment rolling from the mountain, crumbles into 
nothing the imaginary colossus, zip, 


Tell him to smile again 

In Pleasure’s dazzling throng— 
To wear another’s chain— 

To praise another’s song! 


Before the loveliest there 
I’d have him bend the knee, 
And breathe to her the prayer 


TOLERATION. 
He used to breathe to me! 


Kings have no right to enter the taberna- 
Tell him that, day by day _ 

Life looks to me more dim— 
1 falter when I pray, 


no royal rule either for religion or mathemat- 
Although I pray for him. 
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i ASSOCLA'TION’S CELEBRATED 


MENAGERIE AND AVIARY, 


FROM THEIR 


ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


NEW-YORK. 
EMBRACING ALL THE SUBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY AS EXHIBITED AT THAT 
PO! ULAR AND FASHIONABL RESORT DURING THE WINTER OF 1834-65. 


WILL BE EXHIBITED IN WINTHROP, NEAR COOLID GE'S HOTEL 
fi ON SATURDAY THE 20th DAY OF JUNE, 1835. HOURS OF 
EXHIBITION FROM 1 to 5 P.M. 


TICKETS OF ADMISSION 25 CENTS, 


CHILDREN UNDER 10 YEARS OF AGE HALF-PRICBE. 
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Insects of the day that we are! hurried a- 
long the stream of time, that flows at the base 


We look up, and 
think in our schemes and our pursuits to em- 


It isthe unenvied privilege of pre-eminence, 
that when the great fall, they fall not by them- 
selves, but bring thousands along with them, 
like the beast in the Apocalypse, bringing the 


cle of the human mind, and hang up there the | 
images of their own orthodoxy. We know of 
































LION, LIONESS, 
ROYAL ‘TIGRESS. 















roup 
of the most formidable and qucenquemahie af ai 
<==" the natives of the forest, furnishes to the mind 
of the spectator an insuperable barrier tothe be- 
lief, that the art of man could subjugate to his 
will and contro! these wild and ferocious an- 
imals, 


The Keeper will enter the following Cages 
at 3 o'clock, P. M. viz :—To the Lion, Lioness iy 
and Roy»! Tigress, in the same eage; to the Lion, a_i 
Lioness, Leopard and Leonrardess, all confined 7 —-—~—s-— 
in one cage; and tothe Royal Tiger and Ti+ The Cassowary,. 
= # Mts gress. The inmates of these Cages form 0 TOS eGR Tana 
The Pelicat. gigantic and imposing spectacle. This 












Cage, playing and frolicking with them, and 
all enjoying their wild pranks with as much 
seeming delight and innocence as children do 
their holyday gambols. 









The Vulture. 
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The Male T.eopard. 
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THE UNICORN, 
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This animal has been a subject of much 
speculation among naturalists, It has been 
considered, by ‘Theological Commentators, as 
the Unicorn of Holy Writ, as mentioned and 
described in the book of Job. This animal 
certainly ranks next to the Elephant in size, 
and many writers consider him equal in bulk. 
He 1s usually found about 12 feet long, and 
the circumference of the body about equal to 
the length, and his height about 8 feet. He 
is anative of Asia and Africa, and is usually 
found in those extensive forests that are fre- 
quented by the Elephant, Lion and Royal Ti- 
ger, and subsists entirely on vegetable food. 
The one here offered for inspection is the first 
Living Rhinoceros ever brought to this country; 
he is 8 years old, his weight is Four Thousand 
Two Hundred Pownds; he was taken at the 
toot of one of the Himalaya mountains. 
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Male Leopard. 
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The public are respectfully informed, that one of 
the Elephants is provided witha Splendid Saddie, , 
lrimmed and decorated after the Eastern style, simi- 
tar to tlfe print here represented, and of sufficient 
capacity to contain six persous, who may ride upon 
his back with perfect safety and pleasure to them- 
m Selves, 









Bac rian Camel. 
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This IWenagerie and Aviary 
OCCUPIES 

49 Spacious Carriages, Wagons, &c. 

THE 





SAME ARE DRAWN BY 


120 Splendid Gey Horses, 
AND 


SIXTY MEN, 
(INCLUDING FOURTEEN MUSICIANS) 


are required to complete its operations. 
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A Pair of Kanraroos. 
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The Zebia. ” 
* 9% ARBluctniane CONVE 
On entering the Town or Village, the Zoological Banc, consisting rd 14 oy roo wil 
in a splendid Carriage, will announce the arrival of the G rand ( “9 ale on y piny ene 
vorite Airs, preceded by the famous War Elephant Romeo oa gs 3 tg orks “a 
lia. The Elephant will also, during the hours of performance, a ws Mm ne ol 
thereby affording an opportunity to those who have not had the P “57 A+. cing oe 
upon this majestic animal. Seats will be provided for 1000 persons. 
ays having the preference. 
tae will iv be exhibited in this place on the abov 
aconda or terrific Serpent of Java, nearly 18 feet long, ia 
Serpent, nearly 14 feet long. Admittance to the Museum, 
age of 10 yerrs half price. 
(> For further particulars see lar 


e day, a Museum, and also a large ¥ 
and a Boa Constrictor, or strains! 


-2 cents ;—children unde 


ge bills posted up at the principal Hotels. 





